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n the last thirty years literary and historical studies 

have shown an increasing awareness of the impor- 
tance of social and material context to the study of 
medieval audiences and their practices of reading.’ 
“Literacy” itself is now preferably inflected in the 
plural rather than in the singular. Not only is read- 
ing seen as a collective act but it is also regarded as a 
socially defining one. The way in which a given text is 
read and experienced contributes to the way its readers 
are situated within or outside a given group. The liter- 
ary level of the text does not by itself define the pro- 
ficiency or the social status of its readership. Instead, 
the readers’ response matters more. Medieval authors, 
and not least Byzantine authors, were well aware of the 
diverse nature of their audience as well as of the differ- 
ent responses elicited by the text they produced.? This 


1 I will confine myself here to mentioning the seminal B. Stock, 
The Implications of Literacy: Written Language and Models of 
Interpretation in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton, 1983). 
2 Seethe recent M. Amsler, Affective Literacies: Writing and Multi- 
lingualism in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout, 2001); G. Cavallo, 
“Le pratiche di lettura,” in Lo spazio letterario del medioevo, vol. 3, Le 
culture circostanti, part 1, La cultura bizantina, ed. G. Cavallo (Rome, 
2004), 569-604; and idem, “Alfabetismi ce letture a Bisanzio,” in Lire 
et écrire a Byzance, ed. B. Mondrain (Paris, 2006), 97-109. 

3 See G. Cavallo, Alla ricerca del doppio pubblico di Michele Psello, in 
La face cachée de la littérature byzantine: Le texte en tant que message 
immédiat, ed. P. Odorico (Paris, 2012), 237-46 and, above all, the com- 
prehensive study on the eleventh century by F. Bernard, Writing and 
Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 (Oxford, 2014). 
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however was true also for the revered authors belonging 
to the classical tradition. 

Against this backdrop the present paper aims to 
offer a fresh reading of the Parekbolai on Homer com- 
posed by Eustathios of Thessalonike in the twelfth 
century.* Eustathios’s commentaries reveal a sharp 
mind at work on the Homeric text; but what is more, 
they offer a privileged perspective on contemporary 
cultural practices. They tell us about different audi- 
ences and reader responses, testifying to diverse ways 
of engaging with a tradition that was felt to be at once 
authoritative and problematic. My aim is to unravel the 
interactions between readers and text that surface in 
the Parekbolai, by focusing on two different kinds of 
readership described by Eustathios. This will lead me 
to highlight some important information about the 
aesthetic taste of contemporary audiences, as well as 
about their social self-positioning. I will thus show that 
Eustathios wrote the commentaries with a socially and 
culturally diversified audience in mind. 

As is well known, Eustathios’s commentaries on 
Homer have primarily an educational purpose. Paolo 


4 Fora bibliography on Eustathios’s life and works see P. Odorico, 
Thessalonique: Chroniques d’une ville prise (Paris, 2005), 25, n. 18 
and A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2007), 307- 
16. On the composition of the commentaries see now the detailed 
analysis in E. Cullhed, “Eustathios of Thessalonike: Parekbolai on 
Homer's Odyssey 1-2” (PhD diss., Uppsala, 2014), 4*-26*. 
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Cesaretti, and more recently Eric Cullhed,* have shown 
how Eustathios carefully tries to differentiate his work 
on Homer from other exegetical writings produced 
under commission, for example, Tzetzes’ Homeric 
Allegories, first commissioned by Eirene (Bertha of Sulz- 
bach), or his own Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 
explicitly dedicated to John Doukas.® Eustathios’s 
Homeric exegesis is not commissioned by members of 
the extended imperial family nor does it target exclu- 
sively or explicitly the Constantinopolitan elite circles. 
On this basis, it has been argued that, unlike Tzetzes, 
Eustathios does not categorize different audiences or 
different levels of readership.’ This is both true and 
not true: it is true that students represent the pri- 
mary, intended readership of the Parekbolai, the ideal 
audience addressed by Eustathios. It is also true that 
Eustathios looks at the poems by taking Homer’s inter- 
nal perspective. And yet the commentator does distin- 
guish different audiences of the Homeric poems. In 
other words, we need to distinguish between the audi- 
ence of the commentaries and the audience within the 
commentaries. In both cases, moreover, the group of 
Homer's readers or listeners is not quite uniform. 

As far as Eustathios’s audience is concerned, at the 
beginning of his commentary on the J/iad the author 
singles out his potential readers. Using a military meta- 
phor, he declares that he wants to supply provisions 
for “the one who marches out” (t@ dieZodevovet). By 
this he means not the learned man (évdp1 Aoyiw), but 
rather the young at the beginning of their education 
(vé@ &ptt uavOdvovtt) or else those who have already 
gone through the process of learning and whose 
memory needs to be refreshed (uaOdvtt pév, deopévn 
dé &vauvyicews).® The second group includes more 
advanced readers who may already have established 
themselves in their careers and are consequently poten- 
tial patrons, just like John Doukas, mentioned above. 


5 P.Cesaretti, Allegoristi di Omero a Bisanzio: Ricerche ermeneu- 
tiche (XI-XII sec.) (Milan, 1991), 222-23; Cullhed, “Eustathios of 
Thessalonike,” 9*-12*. 

6 On the Allegories see again Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 134-38 and 
M. J. Jeffreys, “The Nature and Origins of the Political Verse,” DOP 
28 (1974): 150-55. On John Doukas and Eustathios’s exegesis on 
Dionysius the Periegetes see n. 25 below. 

7 Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 216, 224-25. 

8 See Commentary on the Iliad 1:3.5-8 Van der Valk; and Cullhed, 
“Eustathios of Thessalonike,” 9*-18*. 


When it comes to Homer's audience, it is also 
possible to single out different clusters of readers or 
listeners, with distinct approaches and reactions to the 
poems.” Such a distinction fits well within Eustathios’s 
educational framework. One of the main aims of the 
Parekbolai is rhetorical training: sensitivity to reader 
response is therefore crucial. Eustathios’s students must 
be well equipped to deal with diverse audiences, adjust- 
ing their performances to varied needs and demands. 
By pointing to specific needs and responses on the part 
of Homer’s audiences, Eustathios implicitly makes his 
students aware of the cultural and, ultimately, eco- 
nomic dynamic they will be immersed in. For many of 
them, moreover, a full understanding of such dynamics 
was crucial in the competitive market of Komnenian 
commissions. Finally, Eustathios’s construction of the 
poems listeners gives us important clues regarding con- 
temporary practices of reading. 

Needless to say, there may be overlap in the behay- 
ior of the two groups of readers—those of the poems 
and those of the Parekbolai. After all, both reflect—or 
are constructed on the basis of—contemporary hab- 
its. In the present paper I concentrate on the way in 
which Eustathios differentiates Homer’s audiences and 
describes their needs and the strategies adopted by the 
poet to meet them. In so doing, I show how contempo- 
rary practices of literacy affect the representation of the 
Homeric reader in the Parekbolai. At the same time I 
also tackle broader issues regarding the consumption of 
written texts in Byzantine culture. 


The Gluttonous Reader 


Eustathios’s first exegetical move at the beginning of 
his Parekbolai on the Iliad is to explain the narrative 
rationale underlying the whole poem.’° According to 
Eustathios, Homer manages to enrich the material at 
hand by complicating the story through his technique 


9 Cullhed points out that Eustathios often distinguishes 
between more or less proficient readers of Homer, and alludes to 
the poet’s awareness of such a diversified audience (“Eustathios 
of Thessalonike,” 35*-37*). The distinction, I would argue, goes 
even deeper. 

10 The very first pages are devoted to the inscriptiones of the sin- 
gle books (in the case of the first book: ‘Aoa, Pavwdta, Tpduya). 
Eustathios also drafts two titles for each book, the first one in prose, 
the second consisting of one hexameter—most likely to facilitate 
memorization (1:9.1-11.13 Van der Valk). 
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(ué90d0c).1* Neither the I/iad nor the Odyssey, he 
argues, has a linear development. They do not follow 
the narrated events from beginning to end, but both 
start in medias res. Homer was the first to introduce 
this narrative device, and is thus presented as the inven- 
tor of the very notion of plot.!* Eustathios then goes 
on to describe the reader’s response to the poet’s under- 
taking. Surprisingly, he considers the possibility that 
such a nonlinear structure may not please the reader. A 
narrative beginning iz medias res, he suggests, may even 
turn out to be annoying for a kind of audience that he 
notably labels as “gluttonous” (Atyvoc):13 


"EucOadevoe 52 6 rots TooTO dua ev did TO 
KalvonpeTtés Kal TO dvehniotw Eevilov, Td yup 
Kate ova and TOV TPATwY &pLacOat odTeE 
KoUvor TL Exel Kal 6 dkpoatic 08 we értl TOAD od TWs 
ehmiler yevéoOat, dua dt xal die Td dewvdtepor, 
TOUTEOTLV CiKOVOULKWTEpOV. OLDE yap elyev 
dws dEdroyov tiyv ypadys, dott te wev mpoy- 
yyodueva evven ety Avelmevng eiyov TIS UAXNS, 
TOEUAPYODVTOS TOD &vdperoTatov AyiMéwes Kat 
Tods Tpaac we TH TOMA TH TOAEL OLe Oéog EyKa- 
taxdelovtoc. “OTe d& adtoc éunvice, cvveTaOy, 
6 téAEnog dvabappycdvtwv tTHV Tpawyv. Kat 
Texvicny edtoplav evtatOa ebpe Tod ypddetv 
6 Monts, Ov Kat of wet AVTOV UILyodUEvOL 
Tpaytcol Te Kal Kautcol Kad’ duoldTyTA TIva Kal 
adtol uetexerpilovto Te oikeia mommuata. H adty 
dé TH Onrpw ué8od0¢ Kai év Odvaceig dieyet- 
pic8y. Edy dé tis Aiyvog THY dkony Kal CytyTIKOds 
TH €ig UdOnow Svoxdrwe xn Tept THY UEBOdOV 
Bapuvemevoc, Sti TO TéLoG UabwY &VAKOVETOS 
ZoTAL THY TPS TOD TéoUG, TPAtveTOW ois ObdE 
TH év &pyf Tapadeirovary of dvtws éK THY 


11 This is the forte of Homer’s technique, which also redeems 
poor subject matter (see above all Commentary on the Iliad 1:7.6-12 
Van der Valk). On the term ué90d0¢ see M. Van der Valk, Eustathii 
Commentarii Ad Homeri Iliadem Pertinentes (Leiden, 1976), vol. 2, 
LXVI-LXVIII. 

12 Such an interpretation ultimately goes back to Aristotle 
and was already available in the Homeric scholia: Schol. bT JZ. 1b, 
1:4.23-26 Erbse, and also AT J/. 1a D, 1:3.10-14 Erbse; D J/. 1.1, p. 4 
yan Thiel. R. Niinlist comments on the whole dossier in his paper 
“Some Ancient Views on Narrative, Its Structure and Working,” in 
Defining Greek Narrative, ed. D. Cairns and R. Scodel (Edinburgh, 
2014), 156-74. 

13. Commentary on the Iliad 1:11.17—-31 Van der Valk. 


Tehevtaiwy &pyduevol, WN evuelddwe Kat adTe 
TH Tod BibMov dhéty Tt Tapevore(povory. 


The poet adopted this technique on the one 
hand because of the novelty and the surprise 
ensuing from the unexpected—for a natu- 
ral beginning from the first events does not 
offer anything new and it is what audiences 
would expect in most cases—and on the other, 
because it was more powerful, that is to say, it 
entailed a better organization of the narrative. 
For he did not have a remarkable subject mat- 
ter anyway, since the preceding nine years of 
battle were rather relaxed, with the most val- 
iant Achilles leading the war and the Trojans 
shut within their city in fear most of the time. 
But after he became wrathful, the war grew in 
intensity, as the Trojans gained courage. Thus, 
the poet found this artful solution for his writ- 
ing, and he was bound to be imitated by later 
tragedians and comedians, who used this strat- 
egy in a comparable way for their own poems. 
Moreover, the same structure was applied by 
Homer himself to the Odyssey. Now, if anyone 
who has a gluttonous ear and strives for learn- 
ing feels oppressed and complains about such a 
technique, on the grounds that, after knowing 
the final outcome, he will not hear about the 
preceding events, please let him calm down. For 
even those who actually start from the conclud- 
ing events do not omit beginnings; on the con- 
trary, they accurately distribute them through 
the whole book.!* 


In this passage Eustathios partly relies on the 
Hellenistic scholia vetera, acknowledging the surprise 
factor inherent in the [/iad’s proem. Taking their cue 
from Zenodotos’s interpretation, the scholia bT and 
AT regarded the prolepsis in the first lines of the Iliad 
as a way to “entice” and “wake the audience up,” tempt- 
ing them to the rest of the story.!* Eustathios’s page, 
moreover, resonates with ancient discussions of the 


14 Allthe translations, where not otherwise indicated, are mine. 


15 Cf. Schol. bT J/. I 1b, 1:4.29 Erbse, and also AT J/. I 1a D, 
1:3.11 Erbse. See R. Niinlist, The Ancient Critic at Work: Terms and 
Concepts of Literary Criticism in Greek Scholia (Cambridge, 2009), 
137-38. 
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advantages and disadvantages of prolepsis and proemia 
in the narrative economy.’¢ Yet in Eustathios’s presenta- 
tion listeners are not annoyed by the excess of informa- 
tion, as happens when anticipations are too detailed; on 
the contrary, they are rather worried that beginning iz 
medias res may prevent them from learning what hap- 
pened before. In fact, Eustathios reshapes and adapts his 
sources to fit the social (and didactic) context in which 
his work appeared. In this respect, a key term to under- 
stand fully the passage quoted above is the adjective 
Aiyvos, “gluttonous” or “greedy for food.” The intent of 
this image goes well beyond the conventional metaphor 
equating the consumption of food and texts.’” 
Eustathios imagines an audience that is too impa- 
tient to go carefully and diligently through Homer's 
text, that overreacts to the plot, and that is at best only 
partially aware of the poet’s narrative devices. It is an 
audience that wants to be fed as many details as pos- 
sible. Eustathios’s cautionary words against “literary 
gluttony” are not an isolated case. When it comes to 
reading within the educational setting or for moral 
and didactic purposes, eagerness is often regarded 
by Byzantine authors as dangerous and counterpro- 
ductive. It contrasts with the slow and patient con- 
sumption of texts, required especially when tackling 
religious or theological writings.’* Enthusiasm needs 


16 The relevant passages are listed and illustrated in Niinlist, “Some 
Ancient Views,” 164—68: schol. bT I/. XI 604¢, 3:238.74-77; bT I. 
XII 116-17, 3:321.40—44 Erbse; Ps. Demetrios, On Elocution 216. 


17 Starting with the famous anecdote according to which 
Aeschylus contended that all his work was composed out of slices 
from Homer’s banquet (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 8.39.5, 347¢). 
For Christian literature, see M. Mullett, “Food for the Spirit and 
Light for the Road: Reading the Bible in the Life of Cyril Phileotes 
by Nicholas Kataskapenos,” in Literacy, Education and Manuscript 
Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond, ed. C. Holmes andJ. Waring 
(Leiden, 2002), 139-64; with C. Holmes, “Written Culture in 
Byzantium,” in ibid., 19 offering a comparison with Skylitzes; 
D. Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the 
Early Christian East (Philadelphia, 2004), 144-46. On food met- 
aphors in Eustathios see F. Kolovou, Die Briefe des Eustathios von 
Thessalonike (Munich, 2006), 57*-73*; more in general in Byzantine 
literature, eadem, “Die Rezeption der Platonischen Opsopoiia in der 
byzantinischen Literatur,” in Byzantinische Sprachkunst: Studien 
zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Hérandner zum 65. 
Geburtstag, ed. M. Hinterberger and E. Schiffer (Berlin, 2007), 181- 
93. On Homer as a “cook,” see Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 213. 

18 This attitude emerges, for instance, in Psellos’s school lectures 
(Theologica 85.95-105, p. 340; Theologica 95.2-10, p. 369 Gautier), 
where gluttony is associated with the pupils’ young age and their 


to be tempered through self-control, lest it burn out too 
rapidly, impairing the learning process. For the same 
reasons, piecemeal reading is also heavily discouraged. 
A paradigmatic example of this attitude is provided by 
the recommendations imparted by Kekaumenos to his 
son.!? Kekaumenos advises against quick and utilitar- 
ian reading, advocating instead slow and careful rumi- 
nation on the text.* 

Avyveta, | argue, epitomizes reading practices that 
run counter to these principles. Gluttonous readers are 
dynamic consumers, moved by passionate rather than 


untimely eagerness to learn. On Psellos’s didactic method, with a 
passing mention of Theologica 95, see P. A. Agapitos, “Teachers, Pupils 
and Imperial Power in Eleventh-Century Byzantium,” in Pedagogy 
and Power, ed. Y. Lee Too and N. Livingstone (Cambridge, 1998), 
170-91, here 180-81 and n. 47. On the scholastic organization of the 
capital in this period see Bernard, Writing and Reading, 10-13. 

19 On Kekaumenos’s background see Bernard, Writing and 
Reading, 159 with previous bibliography. Cf. also F. Bernard, “The 
Ethics of Authorship: Some Tensions in the Eleventh Century,” in 
The Author in Middle Byzantine Literature: Modes, Functions, and 
Identities, ed. A. Pizzone (Berlin, 2014), 41-60, here 46-48. 

20 Strategikon II 142 (190.14-21, esp. 19-21): oTeppoddyov 
yep Epyov TO uy OueMGeiv nracav tHv BibAov é« Sevtépov Kal Tpitov, 
GN exhebaoOar ddtya mpd¢ TO PAvapetv (“For only a shallow per- 
son does not read the whole book, twice or three times, but plucks 
just few elements to blather around”). Zrepuoddyog refers literally 
to birds picking up seeds here and there. In Attic Greek the term 
is used to designate people who pick up discarded wares at market- 
places, and thus comes to mean “worthless” (see Demosthenes, De 
Corona 127, 2 with the relevant scholion p. 306, 9-12 Dindorf; and 
cf. Demosthenes, Rede fiir Ktesiphon tiber die Kranz, Erlaiitert und 
mit einer Einleitung versehen von Hermann Wankel (Heidelberg, 
1976], 2:677-78). The same meaning is mentioned by Eustathios 
in Commentary on the Odyssey 1:25-28 Stallbaum. The term 
onepuordyos (“babblers,” 233) is later found in pagan texts to scorn 
Christians and their arguments. In the Acts of the Apostles 17, 18, 
omepuoddyoc is used by Stoic and Epicurean philosophers to desig- 
nate Paul (cf. also Tatian, Oration to the Greeks 6.1.10). Both mean- 
ings—the literal and the metaphorical—survive in early Christian 
and Byzantine literature. Hesychius gives precisely $\¥apog (= 
1468, 1, S.v. omeppordoyos) as a synonym. Photios’s Lexicon, more- 
over, besides listing among the possible meanings the usual “wordy, 
talkative,” “babbling,” and “picking up seeds,” provides an expla- 
nation that appears to be crucial to our concerns (= 455, p. 385 
Theodoridis): "Eotxev 52 dd tod TH oTépuata dvaréyerv: héyeTeu 
ody dnd ToUTOU 6 edTEAIS Kal edxatappdyytos dvOpwrros, Kaliows dd 
Tov aotplwy dialav, owepuoddyos (“It seems that it comes from col- 
lecting up seeds: on this ground orepuoddyog is said of cheap and 
easily despicable individuals and perhaps of individuals who live off 
other people”). If the latter shade of meaning is actually retained 
in Kekaumenos’s passage, then it further underlines the utilitarian 
aspects of desultory (and undigested) reading. 
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rational eagerness. They jump hastily from one passage 
to the next, keen on interacting with the narrative and 
wanting their needs quickly satisfied. They are also sensi- 
tive to linguistic embellishment, which is often at odds 
with serious content. Indeed, the desire for beauty, pro- 
viding enjoyment and entertainment, appears to be more 
suitable for the consumption of lighter texts. A century 
or so before Eustathios, for instance, Psellos uses A\tyvoc 
to praise the beauty of language of Heliodoros’s novel:”! 


Kexamomiortat dé cal émetcodiors Siyyyuact 
vapu, ws av eimot Tic, APpodiatov tvéovat. Kal 
Zotiv avT@ TO nev evyhwTtov Kal THY Alyvov 
KATAUEMTTODY dxKor|v] TOINTIKHS KATETKEVAC- 
uévov dvev Tod hoptiKod, Td O& guverTyKdc TE Ka 
olov Howixov KaMuereig Oax[e]yvuévor. 


It is characterized by beauty of language and a 
poetic construction that feeds with honey the 
gluttonous listener but is free of vulgarity, as 
well as by its firmness and by its heroic quality, 
though flowing with beautiful language. (trans. 
A. R. Dyck, modified) 


“Gluttony” or passionate eagerness is therefore accept- 
able for the consumption of erotic fiction and highly 
rhetoricized prose, but objectionable when reading and 
listening are purely oriented to learning.”* 
Kekaumenos’s words have been used to argue for 
the predominance of “intensive” reading among the 
Byzantines.” The Szrategikon, however, is a prescriptive 
more than a purely descriptive text. In other words, its 


21 The Differences between Charikleia and Leukippe, 92.32-36 
Dyck. Indeed, the “gluttonous reader” does not appear very different 
from the reader of ancient fiction, as described by D. Konstan, “The 
Active Reader and the Ancient Novel,” in Readers and Writers in the 
Ancient Novel, ed. M. Paschalis, S$. Panayotakis, and G. Schmeling 
(Groningen, 2009), 1-17. It is not so surprising, then, that Aiyvot are 
mentioned in Psellos’s assessment of Charikleia. 

22 Seen. 18 above. 


23 I translate with “intensive” the type of reading that Cavallo 
labels as “intensivo.” Cavallo contrasts “lettura intensiva” with “let- 
tura estensiva,” or “extensive reading,” which does not imply slow 
reading from cover to cover. See G. Cavallo, “Tracce per una storia 
della lettura a Bisanzio,” BZ 95 (2002): 423-44, here 432-35; idem, 
Lire a Byzance (Paris, 2006), 7 and passim. For an opposite view, 
see Konstan, “The Active Reader,” 1, although many of the reading 
practices mentioned by Konstan are acknowledged and described 
also by Cavallo. On the Byzantine readers of novels and romances 


concerns suggest that while “intensive” reading was 
indeed recommended, “extensive” reading was nev- 
ertheless possible. Accordingly, I contend that the 
adjective \{yvog encapsulates precisely the description 
of a readership given to “extensive” reading: looking 
for novelty and quantity, and unwilling to ruminate 
patiently on the text. As we shall see in the last sections, 
concerns about such practices of reading are long-lived 
in Byzantine literary history. 

Aiyvog epitomizes a readership that is demanding, 
but also less resistant, if not less proficient or trained; 
one that is not ready to face the text complete with all 
its difficulties. This emerges also from the dedicatory 
epistle introducing Eustathios’s exegesis on Dionysius 
Periegetes, where again we come across the notions of 
pleasurable, easily digestible food, and quantity**: 


Kat ov« dvarAnpot wév we ately eimdvta Tov 
Atovtctov, oi¢ dé éxeivos éypyouto, mhatv- 
KWTEpOV ETrEbEpyeTal, WS TpETEl Moy TEL, Kal 
wc olov eimteiv éxuvlav tis éxetvou tatopiag &mav 
el TL vooTIMoV TpogeTIAiTTatvel dws adTHY, Kat 
TO heyOev ioyvas eEcdyet tepittétepoy, Kal Td 
tod &kpoatod Atyvov éxlepamedet, Kal TO TOAD 
d& Tod mévov Tapatpettat.... Kai todto mpay- 
uatevdpevot od diopPovueda tov TepinynTHY, 
obTe TL TOV OFGEV Od Oedvtwc EMerpbEvtwv dva- 
TAnpoduer, ws Kal aver Epapev, dMe THY THS 
UETpIK As éTrehevoews dvdyKyv Tapapvlovueda 
dia Td Myvov Tijs dkpodcewes. H yap tig av tho- 
uadeiv eidwc, elta d% dxovous tod Atovuctov 
Y7j¢ Bowwtav cal Aoxpav cal Oecoahay cal 
Maxeddvey év dualv éreot uvyoauévov Tpd¢ 
udvov dvoua, Kal undév TI TAZoV eta TopHaavTOS 
Tepl avTHY, OdK av sig Dov MiyvedoeTat TAATY- 
Tepov padety Ti Tepl adTHV; 


And it does not add what is needed to Diony- 
sius’s text, as if his words were incomplete, but 
rather it expands on his subject matter, as it is 
fitting for a prose work, and draining any succu- 
lent element from the story, as it were, it makes 
it even fatter; and what was expressed thinly is 


see P. A. Agapitos, “Writing, Reading and Reciting (in) Byzantine 
Erotic Fiction,” in Lire et écrire a Byzance, 125-76. 

24 Commentary on Dionysius the Periegete, prefatory letter, 
Pp. 205.34-206.16 Miller. 
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now explained abundantly, doing a good service 
to the audience’s greediness and relieving most 
of the labor.... And in so doing we did not 
emend the Periegete, nor did we add anything 
that was unduly left out, as we said above, but 
rather, we softened the constraints of the metri- 
cal exposition, for the sake of a greedy audience. 
Indeed, who, being consciously fond of learn- 
ing, would not be greedy to learn more, after 
hearing Dionysios mention by name alone the 
land of the Boeotians, of the Lokrians, of the 
Thessalians, and this in just two scanty lines, 
without adding any further detail? 


In these lines Eustathios states his intention to prepare 
a palatable exegesis for his dedicatee (and intended 
reader) John Doukas Kamateros.?° An amateur literate 
himself, John is not expected to go through the difficul- 
ties of Dionysius’s Periegesis. Rather, Eustathios gratifies 
him with narrative expansion and refined (but perhaps 
superfluous?) complication (mepittétepov): two ingredi- 
ents designed to provide entertainment.”® What is more, 
John and the implied readership of the exegesis on the 
Periegete are again depicted as active readers, well aware 
of their desires and keen to satisfy them by shaping the 
text. Quantity, novelty, and refinement of language 
are the main desiderata. In this respect, John Doukas 
behaves like Homer’s readers. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he also embodies the learned reader whose memory 
needs to be refreshed (uadav, dvauvicews deduevoc), 
outlined by Eustathios in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the //iad. Although not uninitiated, John is 
not a “professional” reader. 

Not surprisingly, the same attitude is to be traced 
also in Tzetzes’ exegetical work. Although Eustathios 
and Tzetzes did not work directly for the same patrons, 
they shared the same milieu—the relationship with the 
Kamateroi being a case in point. They also competed 


25 See Cullhed, “Eustathios of Thessalonike,” 10*. On John 
Doukas Kamateros see D. I. Polemis, The Doukai: A Contribution 
to Byzantine Prosopography (London, 1968), 127-30 (99. Ioannes 
Doukas), with discussion in A. P. Kazhdan, “John Doukas: An 
Attempt of De-Identification,” Le parolee le idee 43-44 (1969): 242- 
45 and P. Karlin-Hayter, “99: Jean Doukas,” Byzantion 42 (1972): 
259-65. On the Kamateroi as a family see also G. Stadtmiiller, “Zur 
Geschichte der Familie Kamateros,” BZ 34 (1934): 352-58. 


26 On the ambiguity of the term mepitté¢ see Bernard, The Ethics 
of Authorship, 49-50. 


for recognition and patronage, often breaking the rules 
of fairness.?7 

In the first lines of the Theogony, dedicated to the 
Sebastokratorissa Eirene, Tzetzes significantly labels his 
patroness as Aiyvos mpd Adyous (v. 19).?8 Such a defini- 
tion is not derogatory per se. However, it subtly points 
to an attitude which, being characterized by a good 
share of eagerness and impetuosity, is typical for audi- 
ences of nonprofessional literati. Patrons want to be 
pleased quickly and abundantly by their protégés. In the 
Letters and in the Historiae,*? Tzetzes provides us with 
a well-known account of the making of his A/legories.>° 
There he significantly recalls how the superinten- 
dent of the other Eirene (Bertha of Sulzbach), deeply 
unsatisfied by the number of lines provided by Tzetzes 
and unimpressed with the quality of the work, would 
bluntly ask for more pages. Bertha has the impatience 
of the young and untrained reader. Moreover, true to 
the Atyveta of her kin, she wants quantity, and proves to 
be not only a gluttonous reader but also an active one, 
shaping the agenda of “her” author.*? As we shall see in 
the next section, Homer’s readership, as constructed by 
Eustathius, is equally proactive. 


27 See E. Cullhed, “The Blind Bard and ‘T: Homeric Biography and 
Authorial Personas in the Twelfth Century,” BMGS 38 (2014), 49-67. 


28 On this work see the still very informative C. Wendel, “Tzet- 
zes,” RE 7A (1948), 1985-1987. On Eirene as a patroness, see A. 
Rhoby, “Verschiedene Bemerkungen zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene 
und zu Autoren in ihrem Umfeld,” Néa Péuy 6 (2009): 305-36. 

29 Epistle 57 Leone and Histories 9.264.273—90, p. 349 Leone. 

30 On Eirene and her patronage see E. Jeffreys, “The Sebastokra- 
torissa Eirene as a Patron,” in Female Founders in Byzantium and 
Beyond, ed. M. Griinbart, M. Mullett, and L. Theis (Vienna, 2012 
= Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 60), 177-94. On the con- 
troversial relationship with Bertha-Eirene and the compositional 
story of the Allegories see also A. Rhoby, “Ioannes Tzetzes als 
Auftragsdichter,” Graeco-Latina Brunensia 15 (2010): 155-70, here 
160-64. 

31 Sheer quantity, so it seems, was indeed a requirement for 
poetry commissioned by the elite circles of the capital. When 
Tzetzes found in Constantine Kotertzes a new, more generous 
patron for his Allegories, the number of lines produced for each 
Homeric book increased dramatically (Rhoby, “Ioannes Tzetzes 
als Auftragsdichter,” 165). On the mutual and creative relation- 
ship between patrons and authors see M. Mullett, “Aristocracy and 
Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople,” 
in Letters, Literacy and Literature in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2007, 
vol. 8, originally in The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to XIII Century, 
ed. M. Angold [Oxford, 1984], 173-201). 
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How to Feed the Avid Reader? 


Atyvot is not the only term with which Eustathios 
describes Homer’s impatient reader. Other qualifica- 
tions labeling the poet’s audience are dtAomevOeic,?? 
yyduevor,>? dthaxpoduovec,>* or even drhopabets.?> 
These terms are fairly consistently associated with the 
notion of readerly pleasure and delight. In this context 
they describe a desire that is not only zeal for learning, but 
has more to do with “narrative eagerness.”?° Curiosity is 
integral to the narrative pact between Homer and his 
proactive and avid reader. Characteristically, Homer’s 
ability to please his greedy audience is conceptualized 
through the alimentary metaphor. A telling example is 
to be found in the comment on Iliad 2394-97 (com- 
parison between the Greeks and the waves of the sea) 
and XIII 471-75 (comparison between Idomeneus and 
a wild boar). In both cases Eustathios refers to an other- 
wise unknown anecdote staging the culinary abilities of 
Alexander the Great’s cook:°” 


Tlomayod d& cal év toic ebebys ard tij¢ adTiI¢ 
DAys texvadoetar toradtas tives tapaborde, 
moixthos Ov Tots GtAaxpodpoat dattaheds Kat 
Kate TOV Opvrdoduevov Tod AheEdvdpov Sertvo- 
KAytopa && Evdc twos eldoucg TOMA TeyvaUEvOS 
20EoTd. 


In what follows too he often skillfully creates 
such comparisons out of the same subject 
matter, an ever-changing chef to the lovers of 
learning, skillfully preparing many dishes out 


32 Commentary on the Iliad 3:179.21 (anticipation and pleasure). 


33. Commentary on the Iliad 1:148.2-3 (anticipation and pleasure, 
see below); p. 62.4.30-33 (desire) Van der Valk. 


34 See below. 


35. Commentary on the Iliad 1:395.12-14; 3:258.5-7. The use of 
otAouabets to describe a refined audience looking for (ekphrastic) 
digressions is not exceptional. An enlightening parallel can be found, 
for instance, in Evagrius’s Ecclesiastical History, where a digression 
on the architectural amenities of Antioch (1.18) is commented as fol- 
lows: Tadta, ci cai mépepya, Tots dthouabécw odk deoupa (“Though 
secondary, these details are not irrelevant for those eager to 
know”). See B. Croke, “Uncovering Byzantium’s Historiographical 
Audience,” in History as Literature, ed. R. Macrides (Farnham, 
2010), 25-53, here 31. 

36 Eustathios develops here a motif found also in the scholia: see 
Niinlist, Ancient Critic, 135-36. 

37. Commentary on the Iliad 1:372.15-18. 


of a single sort of food, following the example 
of Alexander’s renowned cook. 


Kai dpa wo moMaxis ypyoduevos TH &Trd TVdG 
TapaBory 6 momntys del edrropet Etepotpdrrov 
opdcews, Toixihyy kal adtd¢ mavdaiciay Toic 
dirouabéor && Evdc Cov todtov daitpevwy, 
Kal exTARTTOV Kate Tov lrtopoduEvoy diov 
dertvoKAytopa éttl tod ueydhou AheEdvdpon, 
bg éx ToLodtov Cwou MoMA mapadlels TH Ractrst 
Kapvxeduata Tote debldc 2006.38 


And see how the poet is always lavish in showing 
a novel diction, even though he uses the com- 
parison based on the wild boar quite often. He 
cuts up for those eager to learn a diversified and 
complete banquet, out of this one animal, thus 
amazing [the spectators] just like the dear cook 
serving Alexander the Great: the story goes that 
he proved his ability by preparing many differ- 
ent dishes based precisely on this animal. 


These passages show clearly that the gluttonous 
listeners are easily fed by palatable and superficial varia- 
tion. Homer often regales this kind of audience with 
the same food, while providing an impression of diver- 
sity and variety, which admittedly also facilitates learn- 
ing. Comparisons in themselves, after all, are described 
as a mere dressing, a sort of surface addition to the core 
of the text.*? 

We have seen that abundance of descriptions and 
novelty or variation are two desiderata of the glutton- 
ous audience.*° The Aixvot, however, are also caught 
between the need to be briefed with as many details 


38 Commentary on the Iliad 3:501.32-502.5. 
39 Cf. Commentary on the Iliad 3:937.273 4:621.18. 


40  Ingeneral, pleasing entertainment (Wuyaywyta: cf. for instance 
Commentary on the Iliad 3:179.21 Van der Valk; Commentary on 
the Odyssey 2:262.16 Stallbaum) is provided by a style of “break- 
ing” the storyline. Axo\ov@{a, that is to say the logical sequence of 
the tale (e.g. Commentary on the Iliad 1:3.4.14-16; 3:775.31-776.6; 
4:605.13-14: on the term, drawn from the vocabulary of logic, see 
Van der Valk, Eustathii Commentarii, 2: LXXV) or else its natu- 
ral course (pvatxt eicBory: Commentary on the Iliad 2:266.15-16) is 
interrupted by anticipations (e.g. Commentary on the Iliad 4:3.19- 
22, where the greedy reader is mentioned again), digressions (see Van 
der Valk’s elucidation in Eustathii Commentarii, vol. 2, XX X1V- 
XXXVI) and flashbacks, as we have seen (cf. also Commentary in the 
Iliad 2:163.8-10 Van der Valk). 
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as possible on the story, hence bothered by the incipit 
in medias res, and the urge to rush to the end of the 
story, hence tormented by any excess of suspense.*! 
Their impatience is therefore relieved by flashbacks, 
as we have seen above, but also by flash-forwards. This 
is made clear, for instance, in the comment on Iliad 
1.241-42 (foreshadowing Achilles’ death), where 
anticipation is singled out as a means to delight the 
desiring listener:** 


“Ott ToMaxis 6 Tontis ev Bowyet mpoextibetar 
tx &¢ botepov bm’ adtod eic¢ TAdTOS AeyOnodueva 
poyaywyav obtw Tods dkpoatas yAryouévous 
éxetva tpouadetv. Kai xadettat Td torodtov 
TXT Ua Tpoavadwrvyats. 


Note that the poet often sets out very briefly 
the events he will enlarge upon later in the 
story, thus pleasing the hearers striving to know 
those details in advance; such a figure is called 
anticipation. 


Here again we have a listener who, unable to follow the 
natural narrative flow, jumps forward eager to find out 
the story’s final outcome. The poet meets this need by 
interrupting the story line. He makes the plot as desul- 
tory as his audience’s desires. He thus ends up manag- 
ing the greedy reader precisely thanks to the nonlinear 
arrangement of the text that seemed at first utterly 
annoying. Ultimately, Homer’s ability lies in keeping 
the reader suspended between excess and lack of infor- 
mation. Such a goal is achieved through distinctive 
narrative techniques, but also, as we shall see, through 
specific hermeneutical practices. 

From a narrative point of view, rhetorical diacxevy 
plays a crucial role in complicating and expanding the 
plot.*? Equally important to our concerns, expansion 


41 Niinlist highlights a similar dynamic in the scholia in “Some 
Ancient Views.” This is also a distinctive feature of novelistic writ- 
ing and reading. See J. R. Morgan, “A Sense of the Ending: The 
Conclusion of Heliodoros’ Aethiopica,” TAPA 119 (1989): 299-320 
and especially 299. 

42 Commentary on the Iliad 1:148.1-4. 

43, See Commentary on the Iliad 1:7.6-12 Van der Valk; Commen- 
tary on the Odyssey 1:2.22 Stallbaum, p. 8, 17 Cullhed. Atacxevy also 
sustains the text’s motxtdia, on which see Van der Valk, Eustathii 
Commentarii, vol. 2, LIII-LIV, LVI-LVI and Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 
257, n. 18. On diacxevy in Eustathios see A. Pizzone, “Lady 


adds to the emotional involvement sustaining Homer’s 
narrative ploy. Thanks to the plot’s d:iacxevy, the poet 
leads his readers through an emotional journey, ration- 
ing drama and coups de théatre. The trick lies in keeping 
the right narrative tension, relieving the readers when 
necessary and fulfilling their desires and expectations. 
Contrast and relief are crucial to readerly pleasure, as 
conceptualized by Eustathios.** The more or less lin- 
ear arrangement of the plot, as well as the presence 
or absence of digressions and descriptions, has a deep 
impact on the narrative pace and can be effectively 
used to relieve or excite the reader and raise or lower his 
attention. Following in the footsteps of the Hellenistic 
scholia, Eustathios presents expansion—in the form of 
thickly descriptive passages—as a useful means to both 
relax the listener and make him alert.** Sometimes a 
plainer and more linear narrative is what is needed to 
calm the reader, especially after the excitement pro- 
vided by engaging episodes such as the battle scenes. 
This is when rhetorical expansion livens up an other- 
wise dull matter:*° 


“Ott Tov dyptov aiyuntyy “Extopa ths nays 
droa thous, Ws Kal Td Boayéwv éppéOy, 6 rointi¢ 
Kal obtw povdoas kal Gelov tobtov Tpocwrou 
THY obromw avingt Td Tod Tokguov a&xLatov 
Kal AVATAVEL TOV AKPOATHV UETATETHV EK TAY 
evaywviwy sig yAuKvTyTA totopikys IrTIdTEwWS, 
Kal tov Adxtov Madxov ebpav Aabiy Adyou kat 
adtov erercodidous TOMA St adtod Pavudowe TH 
mojcet tTapeuBamrer olov uvOove, é& dv Td Tic 
aMnyopias dvaxdrtet Kady, totopiag, yevea- 
Roylas, yymporoylac, 20y tara cat dra odK 
ddtya, OV dv T6 Te Movoetdéc THs ypadys eEarpet 
THs Tojsews Kal ToAVLAOH Trolet TOV dxpoaTry. 


Note that, after taking away the fierce warrior 
Hektor from the battle, as we said a little while 
ago, the poet, who removed also this divine 
character from the battle, loosens the tension of 


Phantasia’s ‘Epic’ Scrolls and Fictional Creativity in Eustathios’ 
Commentaries on Homer,” MEG 14 (2014): 177-97. 


44 See for instance Commentary on the Iliad 1:759.10-11; 3:771.103 
4:432.22 Van der Valk. 


45 Commentary on the Iliad 3:306.7-17 Van der Valk. On this 
topic in the scholia see Niinlist, Ancient Critic, 137-53. 


46 Commentary on the Iliad 2:256.9-257.4. 
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the war and relaxes the hearer by transitioning 
from the agony of the fight to the sweetness of a 
detailed historical exposition, and taking inspi- 
ration from Glaukos the Lycian, he introduces 
him, inserting many marvels such as myths— 
from which the beauty of allegory crops out— 
stories, genealogies, gnomai, ancient traditions 
and a variety of other things, thanks to which 
he gets rid of monotony in his writing, and 
instructs the reader in many ways. 


Homer moves on a thin line between tension 
and relaxation. He cannot keep the listener in a con- 
tinuous state of excitement; yet, even when the pace 
necessarily slows down, diversions are indispensable, 
lest the audience’s attention slip away. Furthermore, 
the passage shows how hermeneutics can also be a 
form of narrative complication and expansion. When 
the narrative comes closer to history-writing than to 
story-telling,*” interest can be aroused in the audience 
through a text that stimulates more subtle interpreta- 
tions. Interestingly, allegory seems to have the same 
entertaining power as rhetorical expansion.*® Both 
complicate and, in a way, support the text: the former 
by highlighting hidden layers of meaning, the latter 
by reorganizing the story line. The reader can thus be 
kept engaged even when the narrative is too linear or 
the material at hand is not rich enough. The analogy 
emerges quite clearly when we compare the passage 
above with Eustathios’s comment on book 2 of the 
Iliad and its narrative structure:* 


Totéov dé St, mel brtiov Td TH¢ Opnpixis 
Bowwtiag BiBrtov, ett dé Kal yhicxpov, od 
Udvos odTOS TKOTIOG APYoUS VHAY EpElv VIdc TE 
TMpoTdoas, TapenTrrEKEL Kal UvGous Kal iatoplag 
Kat éraivous cal Etepa 6 rointys Ov av Kat TO 


47 Expansion and digression are perceived as conflicting with 
history writing as early as Polybius. In Histories 3.57.5-9 Polybius 
equates the reader eager to be distracted by digressions with a glut- 
tonous guest at a banquet (tots Aiyvotg tav Sertvy tov), unable to 
focus on the present and therefore ultimately unable to enjoy the 
food he is presented with. On “history” as construed by Eustathios 
in his commentaries see Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 230. 

48 Onallegory in Eustathios’s commentaries see again Cullhed, 
“Eustathios of Thessalonike,” 59*-73*, with a survey of earlier 
bibliography. 

49 Commentary on the Iliad 1:416.21-25 Van der Valk. 


uovosides eEatpel THc any nuatixys mpaywatetac 
Kal thatodvet TO ddtyddrov Kal thy OntTLdTHTA TOD 
Aédyou wetaTolet Mpd¢ yopyotyta. 


One must know that, since the book of the 
Homeric Boeotia is flat and moreover poor 
as to the subject matter (its only aim is to list 
the commanders and all their ships), the poet 
interweaves myths and stories and encomia and 
other ingredients: thanks to these devices he 
removes uniformity from the material of the 
narrative and broadens the paucity of the sub- 
ject matter, turning tedium into swiftness. 


Iliad book 2 represents the quintessential example 
of Homeric expansion, turning a linear, monotonous 
narrative into a polycentric, entertaining one. As the 
passage above points out, the presence of a single, sim- 
ple oxomdc is not enough to keep the curious listeners 
engaged: they immediately jump somewhere else. The 
detours that complicate the book and interrupt the 
catalogue are motivated by the desire of the poet or 
the audience to abandon the main narrative and to turn 
to other, equally interesting episodes:°° 


7 Kal ddw¢ Totet ToDTO, Ste H MEV &xodovia THY 
bE jc B0éhet EyeoOan, 6 0 montis H 6 SrAouabyc 
dxpoatis én’ ado yAlyetal Tt toaryvar tov 
Adyov, uéya dv Kal adTOd Kal lotoplac dEtov. 


He also does it when the logical sequence of the 
events should be maintained but the poet or else 
the listener zealous for learning, desires that the 
narrative turns to another topic that is equally 
grand and worth being narrated. 


Strikingly, Homer’s authorial intention and the expec- 
tations of his proactive audience are put here on the 
same level. Both are extratextual agents, controlling the 
story and shaping its structure. The “curious listeners” 
dictate the narrative agenda and crave variety. 

The taste for a polycentric, digressive narrative, 
accumulating meticulous and detailed descriptions but 
also allowing for allegorical interpretations, is in tune 
with the evolution of contemporary rhetorical genres, 


50 Commentary on the Iliad 1:345.11-14 Van der Valk. 
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including fiction.** Eustathios’s detailed analysis of 
the poems’ narrative mechanisms shows that Homeric 
poetry was conceptualized in very similar terms. 

Finally, and most importantly, the idea of active 
intervention on the part of the listeners fits well with 
the performative character of much of twelfth-century 
literature. Just like Homer, Eustathios’s students must 
be prepared to adapt their production to the requests 
of their voracious listeners or commissioners. From the 
perspective of the relationship between commissioner 
and writer, the description and categorization of read- 
erly pleasure is crucial. Through Homer, Eustathios can 
show his students what aesthetic and emotional issues 
are at stake, and teach them how to control and direct 
them. In the next section I will explore how Eustathios 
describes and conceptualizes the pleasure of the glut- 
tonous reader. 


A Tickling Pleasure 


As anticipated above, relief plays an important part in 
the audience’s emotional response to the Homeric text. 
Following the Hellenistic scholia, Eustathios often 
underlines the importance of évamavetv to the audi- 
ence, and especially the gluttonous readers.** Unlike 
the scholia, however, Eustathios describes this relief— 
and the tension preceding it—in physical and at times 
ambiguous terms. A good example is the following 


51 On the structure of the Komnenian novels see P. A. Agapitos, 
“Narrative, Rhetoric, and ‘Drama’ Rediscovered: Scholars and 
Poets in Byzantium Interpret Heliodorus,” in Studies in Heliodorus 
(Cambridge, 1998), 125-56, and later P. Roilos, Amphoteroglossia: A 
Poetics of the Twelfth-Century Medieval Greek Novel (Cambridge, 
MA, 200s), chapter 2 (accessed on line: http://chs.harvard.edu/ 
CHS/article/display/s763). Further details can be found in E. 
Jeffreys’s analysis in Four Byzantine Novels (Liverpool, 2012), 171-72. 
As for the performative aspect of the novels, affecting also their struc- 
ture, see P. A. Agapitos, “Writing, Reading and Reciting,” 151-52. 

52 For dvaradtetv in the scholia see Niinlist, Ancient Critic, 151. 
The same qualities are ascribed in Byzantium also to fictional nar- 
rative. According to Psellos, for instance, the plot of Charikleia is so 
effective on the readers because it knows how both to “feed” them 
with brisk ups and downs and to relieve them at the right moment. 
The reader’s psychological needs are constantly taken into account 
(94.61-62 Dyck): dpovtiler dé kal tod evtvyydvovtos abt, avaTavov 
uetaBorats cal earvoroylats cal erercodtotc cal morxthats tepitpoTeic 
(“The book takes thought for its reader by relieving him with its vari- 
ety and by the novelty of its diction, by episodes and various turns of 
[events]” [trans. A.R. Dyck]). 


Passage, related again to anticipation (comment on 
Iliad 17.201: Zeus announcing Hektor’s future death): 


“‘Oti tpoavagavycw trédty cvviyPws ta epeE jc 6 
TOUTS ExTIWEUEvos TH elite Atyvw THY dKory eite 
OurEMynt dxpouty rabavouéerven, ota eixds. Eq’ ofc 
"Extwp Tx Tod Axiéws &uBpota tevyen Zdvve, 
Thattet Tov Aia Aéyovta obtws “& det’, oide Ti 
ToL... Odevatos KaTwOdULg éoTL.” 


Note that the poet again sets out an anticipa- 
tion of the events to come, for the sake of the 
gluttonous listener or else of the philhellenic 
listener, who, as expected, shows anguish. Thus, 
after describing Hektor clothing himself in the 
immortal armor of Achilles, he imagines Zeus 
saying “Ah, poor wretch, death verily is not in 
your thoughts.” 


A verb describing unrestrained and often femi- 
nine manifestations of sorrow,** ma8atvouat denotes 
here a strong emotional involvement on the part of 
the reader. Throughout the poems such involvement is 
both triggered by sympathetic identification with the 
characters and stimulated by Homer's stylistic choices.*° 
Since it refers to external behavior, a8 atvouat may sug- 
gest again that the poet is induced to change the course 
of the narrative by his listener’s immediate and perceiv- 
able reaction. 

Quite distinctively, Eustathios characterizes the 
pleasure provided by the narrative fictional parts of the 
poem, and by their poetic arrangement, as a provoca- 
tive and inviting “tickling.” The text touches, provokes, 
and lures the reader, as emerges from Eustathios’s com- 
mentary on the Sirens’ song, envisaged as a metapoetic 


representation of Homer’s own poetry:°° 


53 Commentary on the Iliad 4:37.19-38.2. 


54 Cf. Commentary on the Iliad 2:357.4-5 Van der Valk; Com- 
mentary on the Odyssey 2:175.37; Anna Komnene, Alexiad 1.12.3.25 
Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymnasmata 41.186, p. 178 Pignani (the 
grief of Mary). On rhetoric and “femininity” see E. Papaioannou, 
“Michael Psellos’s Rhetorical Gender,” BMGS 24 (2000): 133-46. 


55 See Commentary on the Iliad 1:506.5-11 (Protesilaos’s death); 
3:933.16-18 Van der Valk (related again to the relief that anticipation 
provided for the philhellenic reader). On Homer’s use of the middle- 
passive, see Commentaries on the Iliad 1:799.4 Van der Valk. 


56 Commentary on the Odyssey 2:4.22—23 Stallbaum. 
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"Iovev yap dyot mavta dou év Tpolg Apyetoi te 
Teds te udyyouv. Tadta 6 ebictopiay yapyahoc 
THs Kors Kal 6 x uvOikay Kal AomTAI¢ ToTIKTS 
dtorKyoews. 


“We know,” they say, “all that the Greeks and 
the Trojans suffered at Troy.” These are the tick- 
ling of the ear through stories, myths, and the 
rest of the poetic organization. 


The same “tickling” effect is achieved also through 
sound figures®’ or, again, through contrasts that bring 
about relaxation in the reader:°° 


“Ott we év YPoroting \oyw TAATTEL 6 ToINTHS TOV 
"Extopa Aéyovta tiva éttt TH Tlatpdoxdw Ketmévo, 
euBpr9ac wévtor. Kal ovdév TL capKacTtiKdy bAwe 
H dotetov 6 Hows hadret Kai ofov yapyarioat 
Kat Siaxéat dxpoatry, ws elyov &Mat tives TPd 
Tavtys HOorottat Ounpreat. 


Note that the poet, as in a discourse of the 
character, imagines Hektor speaking to the 
deceased Patroklos, indeed pressing him hard. 
And the hero does not say anything sarcastic or 
witty and of the sort that tickles and relaxes the 
listener, as it happens in some of the other pre- 
ceding Homeric character-monologues. 


Although the word family associated with yap- 
yarile (yapyohos, yapyahtcuds, etc.) may be used to 
praise rhetorical refinement and its impact on the audi- 


ence, these terms have also negative overtones, espe- 


cially in literary criticism and Christian literature.°? 


57 Commentary on the Iliad 1:528.1-2 Van der Valk. In general 
the notion of tickling is closely linked to rhetorical refinement. 
The funeral oration written by Euthymios Tornikes for Euthymios 
Malakes offers a good case in point (2.6, p. 80.20-21 Darrouzés). 
Euthymios’s passage is all the more significant as he deals explicitly 
with the pleasure triggered by reading. Tornikes, full of desire (2.5, 
p. 79.16-18 Darrouzés), had copied a volume containing Malakes’ 
letters and discourses (lost after the crusaders took Constantinople: 
2.6, p. 80.5-7 Darrouzés). It is interesting to note that for Tornikes, 
reading is a very physical and emotional activity, one that is also bidi- 
rectional: indeed, he talks to the book as if it were able to respond to 
him (2.6, p. 80.12 Darrouzés). 


58 Commentary on the Iliad 3:938.16-20 Van der Valk. 


59 See L. Graverini, Literature and Identity in the Metamorphoses 
of Apuleius (Columbus, 2012), 28-29. 


They describe the cheap effects of sophistic rhetoric, 
seducing the hearer rather than straightforwardly 
instructing him. In this respect, yapyaAiCw seems a per- 
fect match for the Myvot and their gluttonous behavior. 

In the passage listing the effects of Homeric 
HOorottat, yapyarilw is significantly associated with 
dtaxéouat, a verb often used in the Commentaries to 
describe the pleasure deriving from resolved tension, 
dramatic or sarcastic irony, or even sound figures.®° 
Like Aiyvog and yapyadtlw, Siayéouat conveys the idea 
of superficial pleasure.®! The association of psychic 
didyvotg with joy goes back as far as Plato and was later 
developed especially in Stoicism. Stoic philosophers 
explicitly connected the expansion of the soul with the 
psychology of affective episodes.°? In early Christian 
thought, didyvotg was associated with the visual and 
guilty pleasure elicited by theatrical performances.®? 
Linked with notions of “warmth” and “hydraulic 
expansion,’°* diaygowat points again to a readerly 
response that borders on bodily symptoms, and epito- 
mizes the dynamic of meagerness and excess that 
Eustathios regarded as the key to the poems’ success. 

Eustathios, however, is not the first to use the verb 
in connection with reading practices: it is found in one 
of the most iconic reading scenes of ancient literature. 
I refer here to Heliodoros’s Ethiopic Tales, a favorite 
of Byzantine readers.°° The novel’s climactic moment 
depicts the Egyptian priest Kalasiris—Heliodoros’s 


60 See Commentary on the Iliad 3:777.13-17 (resolved tension and 
sound figures); 4:704.10 (sound figures); 815.3-7 Van der Valk (con- 
trast); Commentary on the Odyssey 1:400.26 Stallbaum (irony). 

61 See Commentary on the Odyssey 1:304.6. 

62 Plato, Cratylus 419C-D and SVF 1:209, 3:400, 3:463. On 
didyvatg and Stoicism see D. Sedley, “Chrysippus on Psychophysical 
Causality,” in Passions and Perceptions: Studies in Hellenistic Phi- 
losophy of Mind, ed. J. Brunschwig and M. Craven Nussbaum 
(Cambridge, 1993), 329-30; R. Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind: 
From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation (Oxford, 2000), 30, 
40; R. W. Sharples, Peripatetic Philosophy, 200 BC to AD 200: An 
Introduction and Collection of Sources in Translation (Cambridge, 
2010), 148. 

63 See R. Webb, Demons and Dancers: Performance in Late 
Antiquity (Cambridge, 2008), 204 on John Chrysostom. 

64 Cf. Commentary on the Iliad 1:410.25 Van der Valk. 

65 See Commentary on the Odyssey 1:400.37-38 Stallbaum. 
According to Plutarch, Tyrwhitt’s Fragments 1.6, didxyvatg is a symp- 
tom of the soul that manifests itself in the body. Later on, Plotinus 
insists that expansion affects the body alone: Exneads 3.6.3. 

66 See H. Gartner,“Charikleia in Byzanz,” AA 15 (1969): 47-69. 
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doppelganger—reading a miniature version of the main 
narrative. The story of Charikleia, unfolding the reason 
for the girl’s whiteness in spite of having black parents, 
is inscribed on an embroidered swathe, which is in turn 
read and decoded by Kalasiris. His psychological reac- 
tions to the shocking revelation are described in detail. 
Needless to say, in Heliodoros’s scene Kalasiris is the 
internal reader, serving as a model for the external 
reader of the novel:®” 


Tadta, & Kyjuwr, ag dvéyvor, eyvapilov rev cat 
Thy éx Ged oikovouiay avpalov hdoviis O& dua 
Kat AvTys everdyoOnv Kat mec Ti Katvétepov 
dréotyy duod daxpdwv Kal yaipwr, Siayeouevys 
Lev TIS VXs TPOs THY THY Ay voouLEvWy ebpeciv 
Kat THY ypyo%évtwy HOn Thy exthvory, &dyLo- 
vovons 58 Tpd¢ THY THY égouévwv ExBacwy, Kal 
Tov avOpwrivov Blov oixtetpovans we dataTov TL 
Kal &BéBarov cat &dMote rpd¢ dMa tpeTdouevov 
tote 08 DrephaMdvtwe év Taig Xaprchelac tHyeIc 
yvopilopevor. Eiojet yap we TOMO Evvoie, Thvwv 
uév yevouevy Tivwv évoulaby toaw St TH weTaEd 
Tis eveyxovangs anny Oy, KexArjpwto dé Suyatpd¢ 
dvoua vébov droBarodaa Td yvictov Aididrwv 
Kal Bactreov yévos. 


When I had read these words, Cnemon, I rec- 
ognized and admired the wise dispensation 
of the gods. Filled with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and pain, I went through the singu- 
lar experience of weeping and rejoicing at the 
same moment. My soul felt relaxed by the dis- 
covery of the unknown facts and the conclu- 
sive explanation of the oracle; but it was greatly 
harassed with thoughts of what result the 
future might bring, and stirred with pity for the 
instability and infirmity of human life, swayed 
now towards one thing and now towards 


67 Heliodoros, Charikleia 9.4.1-3. On this much-studied pas- 
sage see above all J. R. Morgan, “Readers and Audiences in the 
‘Aithiopika’ of Heliodorus,” in Groningen Colloquia on the Novel 
IV, ed. H. Hofmann (Groningen, 1991), 85-103; T. Whitmarsh, “The 
Birth of a Prodigy: Heliodorus and the Genealogy of Hellenism,” 
in Studies in Heliodorus, ed. R. Hunter (Cambridge, 1998), 93-124; 
R. Hunter, “The Aithiopika of Heliodorus: Beyond Interpretation?” 
in On Coming After: Studies in Post-Classical Greek Literature and 
Its Reception, vol. 2, Comedy and Performance: Greek Poetry of the 
Roman Empire (Berlin, 2008), 805-28. 


another—as was then supremely evidenced in 
the fortunes of Charicleia. My mind was beset 
by many reflections: what an origin was hers, 
and with what parentage she had been credited! 
How great a distance had she been brought 
from her native land, she to whom Destiny had 
allotted a spurious daughterhood after being 
deprived of her genuine one in Ethiopia and in 
the royal house! (trans. J. Morgan) 


The relief mixed with excitement that Kalasiris expe- 
riences on reading the swathe is precisely the kind of 
emotional, empathetic reaction repeatedly stressed by 
Eustathios in his commentaries. Moreover, the aware- 
ness the reader gains from Kalasiris’s hermeneutical 
activity adds to the narrative pleasure, as from this point 
on the reader is better informed than the main charac- 
ters. Such a gap between the audience’s and the charac- 
ters’ awareness is often pointed out also by Eustathios 
as a means by which Homer hooks and entices his 
listeners.°* Finally, in Heliodoros’s story, the swathe 
comes in as a sort of anticipation, or Tpoavahwvyate, 
a foreshadowing of the future happy ending, when the 
truth will be disclosed to everyone. It is a guarantee 
that the reader’s hope will be fulfilled, even though the 
situation may at times appear desperate.® Such a basic 
commitment shapes and affects the reader’s emotional 
involvement. And again, if we look at the commentar- 
ies, Eustathios, following the tradition of the scholia, 
often states that anticipation reinforces the alliance, 
or better the promise (brécyeotc: a term significantly 


68 E.g., Commentary on the Odyssey 3:348.16-22 Stallbaum. 


69 After all, in the ancient erotic novels (and in their Komnenian 
counterparts) the most crucial anticipation is the inevitable happy 
outcome. Cf. M. Fusillo, “How Novels End: Some Patterns of 
Closure in Hellenistic Narrative,” in Classical Closure: Reading 
the End in Greek and Latin Literature, ed. D. Roberts, F. Dunn, 
and D. Fowler (Princeton, 1997), 3-22; I. Repath, “Achilles Tatius’ 
Leucippe and Cleitophon: What Happened Next?” CQ 55, no. 1 
(2005): 250-65; S. Montiglio, ““His eyes stood as though of horn or 
steel’: Odysseus’ Fortitude and Moral Ideals in the Greek Novels,” 
in The Construction of the Real and the Ideal in the Ancient Novel, ed. 
M. Paschalis and S. Panayotakis (Groningen, 2013), 148-50, includ- 
ing a comparison between Heliodoros’s novel and the Odyssey’s teleo- 
logical optimism. We should also remember that Psellos stresses that 
the novel at first disconcerts the reader, providing too much infor- 
mation at the beginning, just like Homer. (On Psellos’s subtle narra- 
tological assessment of Heliodoros’s technique, see C. A. McLaren, 
“A Twist of Plot: Psellos, Heliodorus and Narratology,” in Reading 
Michael Psellos, ed. C. Barber and D. Jenkins [Leiden, 2006], 73-93.) 
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used by both Eustathios and Tzetzes”°), between reader 
and storyteller. 

As we have seen, Eustathios shows a distinct 
awareness of both Homer’s narrative mechanisms and 
inventions and the pleasure they produce. At the same 
time, however, he proves equally aware of the ethical 
tensions inherent in such mechanisms. On one hand he 
emphasizes the narrative construction of the poems by 
using terms such as thdcua, TAdTIG, Ld80¢, and thoKy,.”? 
On the other, when he first addresses the notions of 
dtaoxevy and myth in the Commentary on the Odyssey, 
he presents them in an ambivalent light:’? 


Kai tots OpuMovpévors &drnPéor, mpootiOyai 
TL Kal TOV OK GANIHV. Exwv Eavt@ EvicTtav 
THY TOD ddvvatOV ypadry. Kai od mdvta mpd¢ 
Thaoua diacKevdler cal uvPouc, Ma Kat adtov 
ddvat, Tod Vebden héyer etduots duota, Sbev 
dv Tig odd8 Lotto. TloM& pévtor Kal od tavta 
yevdetar. Od yap dv Ett ETOLWS Spota h molars 
POéyyorto éav evdy TavTa ein cvvElpovad. 


And [he] adds to the traditional truths some 
measure of the non-true, willingly opening him- 
self to the charge of claiming the impossible. 
Moreover, all of his elaborations do not serve to 
add fabrications and myths, but rather—to say it 
in his own words—he tells “many lies that seems 
to be true” (Od. 19.203, the “Cretan” Odysseus), 
“so that nobody can test them” (11.366). Indeed, 
he lies in “many” and not in all instances, since 
the poem would no longer be speaking of things 
“that seem to be true” if it were but a string of 


lies. (trans. E. Cullhed) 


The sentence in which Eustathios presents Homer's 
turn to fiction—éxov Eavt@ évictav THY Tod ddvvatov 


70 Cf. Commentary on the Iliad 1:29.26 Van der Valk and Com- 
mentary on the Odyssey 1:50.26-30; Tzetzes, Scholia in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days 106bis, p. 91.6 Gaisford. On the term drécxeotg 
see Van der Valk, Eustathii Commentarii, vol. 1, p. XCV, n. 10, with 
Niinlist, Azcient Critic, 37-38 for the scholia and the idea of narra- 
tive commitment. 

71 Apéua is also included (Commentary on the Odyssey 2:213.22). 
For the terminology of Byzantine fiction see Agapitos, “Narrative, 
Rhetoric, and ‘Drama’ Rediscovered.” 


72 Commentary on the Odyssey 1:1.9-12 Stallbaum (1.11-15 
Cullhed). 


ypadyjv—is tinged with a legal shade, suggesting that 
such an aesthetic choice could easily be censured. 
The same goes for the pleasure elicited by mythical 
inventions. 

In his recent exploration of Psellos’s “aesthetic of 
reading,” Stratis Papaioannou has shown that readerly 
pleasure is often described in sensual terms.’? Psellos, 
he says, “prioritizes” readerly delight.”* Some of these 
elements are present also in Eustathios. There is a major 
difference, though: Eustathios does not identify with 
this kind of readerly engagement, nor does he explic- 
itly advocate it. On one hand, he takes the pleasure 
prompted by pagan inventions as a well-acknowledged 
fact; on the other, however, he tends to depict it as a 
sort of guilty pleasure. Not only are the terms describ- 
ing the hearers’ delight ambiguous, as we have seen; 
what is more, in the Prologue to the Commentary on the 
Iliad the usual alimentary metaphor suggests that the 
fascination exerted by the Homeric myths may conflict 


with social norms:”° 


"Ett 68 yivetat Kal weQodevtye odtw THs THY 
uvdwy tibavijc Thdcews, iva kal TovTOV Tots 
htrouadéory, wc Kal THY AoLTaY Eldav TOD Adyov, 
Kadynyynontar. Exetvo dé cal rddiota Savpactov 
év TOUTOIG ‘Ounpos éyel, STt Kai UVOOIG WeLETTW- 
uévos Sums od hevyeta, Ad oTépyetat, Kal ol 
Uloelv AVTOV TpolayouEvol OVK OKVOdEW avTOD 
aos &rtecOat, cal drodtotouTodvtes adOt¢ 
MpooievTat, Suotot TH Tapoimiak@ UKvOy, o¢ 
Sewnévwy uv EMyvov anéoxeto inmov ebyevovc 
exTreTT VEvKOTOS, dvaxdurpas dé Kad” Hovylav Td 
obvyfes Erpattev, drohadwv od HPehev. 


And he is also a master of method as to the cred- 
ible fabrication of myths so as to instruct in this 
genre those who are eager to learn, as he does 
with all the other genres of discourse. In this 
respect the most admirable trait of Homer is 
that he is not avoided, but cherished, although 
he is full of myths. Even those who loudly claim 
to hate him do not shrink from touching him 
otherwise and they may leave, but they always 


73S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in 
Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013), 91-113. 

74 Michael Psellos, 92. 

75. Commentary on the Iliad 1:2.25-32 Van der Valk. 
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come back; they are similar to the proverbial 
Scythian, who left behind his noble horse that 
had just passed away, as the Greeks were watch- 
ing, but then, in due course, returned to follow 
his own custom in peace as he wished. 


The reference to astern, imaginary audience, censoring 
the consumption of scrumptious but forbidden food, 
along with the legal metaphor of the previous pas- 
sage, points to the mixed feelings and the tensions still 
surrounding pagan content at the end of the twelfth 
century. As we have seen, Eustathios does not oppose 
the fascination exerted by mythological or literary 
creations; on the contrary he acknowledges their far- 
reaching power. But he identifies with different reading 
practices. The next section will explore such practices. 


The Sagacious Reader 


From time to time the Commentaries mention another 
type of audience, one that does not seem to have 
much in common with the \yvou. Eustathios refers to 
such readers and listeners as ovvetot, “intelligent” or 
“sagacious.””° As we shall see, this distinctive label was 
inspired by his reading of Pindar. The sagacious reader 
is characterized by a greater awareness of Homer’s rhe- 
torical techniques. Readerly pleasure is still present, 
but it arises from an understanding of the narrative 
mechanisms deployed by Homer, rather than from 
emotional, sympathetic participation or identification 
with the characters in the poems. In other words, the 
readers who are cvvetot do not fall for Homer’s narra- 
tive tricks, even though they still appreciate their inge- 
nuity. Pleasure lies in hermeneutics and in sharing the 
poet’s narrative awareness. 

One of the best descriptions of this more skilled 
readership is found in Eustathios’s comment on a well- 
known metapoetic passage from the J/iad’s fourth book 


(4.539-43):77 


76 Commentary on the Iliad 1:16, 16; 2:815, 8; 3:99, 153 342.273 
4:938.25 Van der Valk; Commentary on the Odyssey 2:122, 20 
Stallbaum. 

77 Commentary on the Iliad 1:802.6—-19. On the Iliadic passage see 
G. S. Kirk’s comment in The Iliad: A Commentary, vol. 1: Books 1-4 
(Cambridge, 1985), 397-99, and above all B. Graziosi, “The Poet in 
the Iliad,” in The Author's Voice in Classical and Late Antiquity, ed. 
A. Marmodoro and J. Hill (Cambridge, 2013), 9-38, n. 51. 


“Orr ida 6 TomnTIs THY AvTOD év Hy TopEig ioyd 


Kal olav ojuepov udyyv eeaptice te Ady, Kad 
iv tToMot mpyvées év Koviyot Tecodvtal, Kal WE 
ov« got! KaMtoV Kal peyadorpeTéctepov Kat 
EVAYWVLWTEPOV TVOTHVAl LaxyHV } adnynOjvat, 
Réyet, St Té6TE “odKETL Epyov avip dvdcaito 
ueteAOay, b¢ et &BANTOS Kal avodTatos dEéi 
YAAK@ Sivevor Kata wéooor, hyo 6é & Tae 
Adyvy xetpdg Edodoa, atap Reréwv arrepvKor 
épwyy.” toiodtos 0° dv ein Yeatic 6 tod Tointod 
dxpoatys, d¢ od THY TOD TOAEUOU KAKHYV LETEYXEL, 
ANd Tod THY TOhEUIKaY OINYYTEWV KATH vodV 
drodaver Karod Seduatos, dxtvdvvoc THV Uayny 
Teptiay Kal under TLeywv TOV Ounpikay dvdca- 
oOat, WTO Expavrtoat cal Katapéupacdat, cal 
UdMov, eitep &yor adTov H Ounpixy laa, 
h tod ypadoew dyhady welodich dewdtyg¢, H Tod 
ppovelv uTHp KATH TOs TAAALOS, YELpdc Eodan 
TAS MTVYAS AvEeMITTOvENS Tas THS OunpiKys 
BiGrov cai obtw Beléwv &repdcovon épwry. bv 
Kal yelpaywyet dxivddvws fh Toradty TlaMec 
eig TR KaDEKACTA TIS OunprKijs Toijoews ola 
TVVETOV AKPOATHV. 


9) 


Note that the poet knows his own force in 
rhetoric and he knows what a battle his words 
are preparing today—many will fall face down 
in the dust. He also knows that taking part in 
a battle is not more beautiful, noble, or brave 
than reporting it, therefore he says “and now no 
man who waded into that work could ‘scorn’ it 
any longer, anyone still not speared or stabbed 
by tearing bronze who whirled into the heart 
of all that slaughter—not even if Great Athena 
led him by the hand, flicking away the weapons, 
hailing down against him” (4.539—43, trans. by 
Robert Fagles). The poet’s listener would make 
for such a spectator: I mean the one who does 
not partake in the evils of the war, but whose 
mind enjoys the beautiful spectacle of war 
tales, walking unharmed on the battlefield. In 
no way can he scorn Homer’s account, either 
by diminishing or blaming it, all the more so, 
should he be guided by Homer’s Pallas, that is 
the technical power of writing, the mother of 
thought according to the ancients. She would 
guide his hand as it turns the pages of the 
Homeric book, thus “flicking away the weapons, 
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hailing down against him.” Such an Athena 
leads him unharmed to explore Homeric poetry 
as befits an intelligent listener. 


According to Eustathios’s allegorical interpreta- 
tion, those readers who, being cvvetoi, master method, 
that is to say rhetoric, can look at Homeric poetry 
unaffected by its content.” Not only is the listener 
unarmed because he is not physically present on the 
battlefield, but more important for our concerns, he is 
not touched psychologically by the arrows darkening the 
sky above Troy. To such an audience aesthetic pleasure 
is purely intellectual and does not entail emotional par- 
ticipation. While enjoying the narration and appreci- 
ating the poet’s rhetorical strategies, these readers are 
immune to the psychological effects that such strategies 
are meant to produce. 

The hypothesis that the missiles featured in the 
comment on Iliad book 4 stand for the poet’s narra- 
tive and rhetorical prowess is supported by Eustathios’s 
prologue to the Commentary on Pindar’s Odes.’? Here 
the commentator builds on a well-known passage from 
Olympic Ode 2.84—90 where Pindar describes his odes 
as arrows never failing to hit the mark;®° such arrows, 
moreover, speak only to the few who are able to under- 
stand (svvetotaty) the poet, while the majority need 
interpreters to this end.8! Eustathios fittingly interprets 
Béea as Pindar’s rhetorical skills, with a particular 
emphasis on variety, expansion, and digressions:8” 


‘Oy dreéprertat livdapos ToMe wer, Hg ye adTOs 
av etrot, Réren dwvedvta dn’ dyKavos hépw, 
ovdév dé Tt THY Téowv Behav sig UdTHY Exadtels 


78 For the notion of allegorical metapoetics in connection with 
our passage see Cullhed, “Eustathios of Thessalonike,” 70-72. 


79 See A. Kambylis, Eustathios von Thessalonike, Prooimion 
zum Pindarkommentar (Gottingen, 1991); M. Negri, Eustazio di 
Tessalonica: Introduzione al commento a Pindaro (Brescia, 2000). 
80 Onthe image see Negri, Eustazio di Tessalonica, 176-200. 

81 This is how Eustathios interprets the much-debated O/. 2.85- 
86 dwv<dervta cvvetoiawy: é¢ Ot TO Tuy Epuavéwy / yat (Cet (Prologue 
to the Commentary on Pindar 10.1-2, p. 11.9-21 Kambylis). See A. 
Kambylis, Eustathios tiber Pindars Epinikiendichtung: Ein Kapitel 
der klassischen Philologie in Byzanz (Hamburg, 1991), 55-56. I will 
not address here the problem of modern exegesis. 

82 Prologue to the Commentary on Pindar 3.1, p.7.12-17 Kambylis. 
On audiences in Pindar see A. Morrison, Performances and 
Audiences in Pindar’s Sicilian Victory Odes (London, 2007). 


Babds tas weOddouc THY PyTopEldv, TdptLos 
éumdatover Oat te xatpiwg ofc dodler cal adOrc 
arootevody T siya Tod Adyov icyatvwy, S7rot 
déov éoTl, Kal TOTO ToAvELON<.*? 


And Pindar outdoes them, “carrying under his 
arm many speaking arrows,” as he would put it. 
He never flings any of his arrows in vain, for 
he deeply knows the techniques of rhetoric 
and he is able to expatiate on his diction in a 
timely way and then again to restrict the body 
of the discourse, holding it in check and this in 
varied forms. 


Although Eustathios stresses quite clearly that lyric 
and epic poetry are very different in style,** in the 
Commentaries on the Iliad he uses again a direct cita- 
tion of Pindar’s Olympic Ode 2 to describe Homer's 
resourcefulness.8* Therefore, a similar metaphorical 
interpretation for the missiles crossing the battlefield at 
the end of Iliad book 4 is not so unlikely. 

The ovvetot share with the poet a common under- 
standing of the narrative tools he deploys. Unlike the 
Atyvot, such readers do not need a large amount of 
detail. On the contrary, they enjoy the poet’s subtle 
allusions and can integrate the narrative with their own 
personal knowledge. So, for instance, a sagacious reader 
is led to wonder about the name of the Muse Homer 
calls upon at the beginning of the I/iad:8° 


Tldvtws dé cat 6 momtisg thy Kamidrny 9€- 
wy etixahécacbat ode Exdwvet adtyy, &Md 
Geuvotepoy Ovouatt yevik@ TH Ved yprtat Kal 


83 Eustathios views Pindar’s practices through the lens of the cul- 
tural economy of his time. Undoubtedly Pindar, relying on a network 
of patrons and typically writing under commission, made an excel- 
lent model, easily adapted to Komnenian society. At 3.2, p. 8.2-6 
Kambylis, Eustathios recalls how Pindar would produce more or 
fewer lines according to the generosity of his commissioners. This 
behavior reminds us of Tzetzes, whose production was directly pro- 
portional to the amount of money paid by his patrons (see n. 31 above). 
84 Prologue to the Commentary on Pindar 2.1-3, pp. 6.13-7.10 
Kambylis. 

85. Commentary on the liad 4:506.21-25 Van der Valk. 

86 Commentary on the Iliad 1:16.14-17 Van der Valk. Admittedly, 
Eustathios’s vocabulary is not always consistent throughout the 
commentaries. In his exegesis on the Odyssey he also comments on 
the same line, stating that the simpler listener will have questions 
about the Muse’s name (1:3.18 Stallbaum, p. 12.16 Cullhed). 
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adinat Cntetv tov cvvetov axpoatyy, Thc dv ely 
adty, Euoryvac udvor, 6tt Modoav xahet- Mobos 
yep TO delderv. 


Surely the poet, who wanted to call upon 
Kalliope, does not mention her, but uses instead 
the general name “goddess,” which is more 
solemn, and prompts the sagacious reader to 
investigate who she is, revealing only that she is 
called “Muse,” for singing belongs to the Muse. 


Similarly, Homer does not waste too many words 
relating Odysseus’s voyage from the Phaeacian island 
back to Ithaca: the short six-verse summary is designed 
Tpdg &xkpoatyy cvvetdv.8” Along the same lines, the 
sagacious reader admires the narrative arrangement 
of éxgpdcets and knows how to resolve ambigui- 
ties.88 Subtleties in the diction appear to be explicitly 
intended for him.®? Such a hermeneutical ability brings 
the avvetdc closer to the exegete—that is, to Eustathios 
himself. The introduction to the commentary on 
Pindar further reinforces this view:?° 


Kal we atpdartos nev Kat Ovpac emitefetnévas 
éywv Tote, 6 pact, ReBrrois te é¢ &ypoikiav, Tolc 
Ye Uyv avvetois deldwv yapievta, ot Td AaBv- 
piv0ades tig év avTH hpdoews Kal Tots toMois 
RO devtov arrev9dvovar Kal THs EAiKac TepLoded- 
ovtes €we Kal evdotatw eit’ adOic dvedittoval Kal 
oikoi Kat’ éudpova vovv &roKxabictavTet- 


Also, he is unapproachable, as if his doors were 
shut, and his voice sounds rustic to those who 
are, as they say, uninitiated; whereas it sounds 
sweet to the wise listeners who can walk straight 
through the maze of his diction, inaccessible to 
most people, to those who go through the turns 
and twists, down to the innermost core of his 
song, and then are able to walk back again and 
come home safely in accordance with their sen- 
sible mind. 


87 Commentary on the Odyssey 2:122.15-20 Stallbaum. 


88 Commentary on the Iliad 3:342.26-343.4; 4:938.24-26 Van der 
Valk. 


89 Commentary on the Iliad 2:815.4-10 Van der Valk. 
90 Prologue to the Commentary on Pindar 9.3, p.10.14-19 Kambylis. 


Eustathios uses here the same travel metaphor as in 
the introduction to his J/iad commentary.”’ Since he 
is about to present a full exegesis of the Odes, it is quite 
clear that the commentator identifies with the cvvetot, 
traveling safely through the maze of Pindaric poetry. 

We have seen that one of the main goals of 
Homer’s narrative and rhetorical techniques is to keep 
the Atyvor emotionally hooked, achieving a balance 
between narrative tension and readers’ expectations. 
The cvvetot, on the contrary, engage with the text in 
a way that seems to exclude uncontrolled emotional 
involvement. This behavior emerges fairly clearly in the 
way the ovvetdc par excellence, that is to say Odysseus, 
reacts to the various tales embedded in the poem’s 
main narrative.” Particularly striking, according to 
Eustathios, is the way in which Odysseus acts on the 
first song performed by Demodokos in Odyssey book 8, 
an erotic fiction in its own right, portraying the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite. While the Phaeacians respond 
to the song like voracious listeners, delighted by the 
spicy content of the tale, Odysseus appears to be rather 
pleased by its artful character and refined linguistic 
texture. The comment on verse 8.367, describing the 
Phaeacians’ pleasure, runs as follows:?? 


‘Ott Odvaceds TH Kata THY potyelav THs 
Agpodttys dxobwv étéprreto év ppect Kaba cat 
ot &Mot Dataxes. Ei dé wr eypyv ert ob tw davro- 
TAT &KOVTUATL TOV Hiddaodhov diayéerOat, AW 
éotw eittetv wc od TOs Aeyouévors aMA¢ yaipe 
Aa TH HvOu Kal TH Euuedela Tod copod dordod. 
"lows 58 Kat Taig tod udOov &Mnyopiats éuba- 
Odvwv pirrocopatepoy, Kal od Kath Tods Dataxac 
AKpowLEvoS Kal AVTOG, Ol dws TEepTOVTat &Kov- 
ovtes Old TO Hvoet Snady Tas Eowtikds évvolag 
yhoxetas Elva. 


Odysseus, just like the other Phaeacians, rejoiced 
in his heart, upon listening to the song on 
Aphrodite’s adultery. If it is true that the phi- 
losopher should not lose his composure at such 


91 Commentary on the Iliad 1:3.6 Van der Valk. 


92 Cf.e.g. Commentary on the Iliad 1:763.4; 2:602.18; 3:203.28 Van 
der Valk; Commentary on the Odyssey 2:288.33 Stallbaum. Athena, 
guiding Odysseus, is allegorized as obvects (Commentary on the liad 
1:335.20—21 Van der Valk). 


93 Commentary on the Odyssey 1:304.5—9 Stallbaum. 
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a base hearing, we can say that he is not simply 
pleased by what is narrated, but, rather, by the 
rhythm and the harmony created by the skilled 
singer. Also, perhaps he goes even deeper into 
the allegorical meaning of the story, in a more 
philosophical manner, and does not listen to it 
like the Phaeacians, who enjoy listening in a dif 
ferent way, as erotic contents are naturally sweet. 


Eustathios singles out two different reactions to the 
song for Odysseus and the Phaeacians. Pleasure is at 
stake in both cases, but Odysseus is not expected to “fall 
apart” (diayéec8at) or to be aroused by the salaciousness 
of Demodokos’s story. His enjoyment lies in appreciat- 
ing the ability of the singer, in seeing what makes his 
song such a good performance. Interestingly, allegorical 
interpretation is taken into account as a possible source 
of aesthetic appreciation, but it is not Eustathios’s main 
concern. It comes—and just as a possibility—after 
rhythm and harmony. It seems that hermeneutical 
enjoyment has above all a rhetorical character. 

I contend that this way of engaging with the text 
goes hand in hand with reading practices that are less 
desultory and close to extensive reading. It is perhaps 
not a coincidence that in commenting on the end of 
Iliad book 4, Eustathios clearly stresses the visual act 
of reading from, and leafing through, a book, even 
though the usual notion of “listener”—here turning 
into a spectator—is still present. We have seen above 
that the Afyvot crave a polycentric narrative and that 
they can hardly focus on a single cxomé¢. What inter- 
ests them is not the final aim of the narrative, but 
rather digressions, expansions, the amount of detail, 
and ultimately strong emotional arousal. On the con- 
trary, Odysseus, who as we have seen plays the role of 
the ideal cuvetdc and is also an image of Eustathios 
himself,’* goes straight to the cxomés of the narrative. 
The Sirens can be interpreted as representing learn- 
ing, according to a certain allegorical reading of the 
Homeric text; that is why Odysseus is eager to listen to 
their song. However, even in his eagerness, he does not 
lose his self-control: avoiding superfluities, he sticks to 
the song only long enough to grasp its aim and appreci- 


ate its sweetness:?* 


94 See Cesaretti, Allegoristi, 25, n. 17. 
95 Commentary on the Odyssey 2:5.1-2 Stallbaum. 


év ols égdvy Odvaceds ig tocod tov Kai udvov 
admovapevos TAY Leipyvwy, eig dcov padetv Tov 
TKOTOY THE AVTHV WOHS Kal wapTupEiv TH TOD 
ugdoug yAvKdTNTI. 


In those words it also appears that Odysseus 
enjoyed the Sirens only long enough to learn the 
aim of their song and testify to the sweetness of 
its melody. 


Since antiquity the Sirens episode has lent itself to 
a variety of metapoetic interpretations. Recently, Pietro 
Pucci has construed the whole episode as a “reading 
scene” embedded in the poem, where Odysseus listens 
to the Sirens as he will later listen to Demodokos at 
the Phaeacian court.?° If this holds true, Eustathios’s 
notes become all the more significant in the context of 
possible reading practices evoked in the commentaries. 
According to the allegorical interpretation adduced 
by Eustathios,?” Odysseus does not avoid the Sirens’ 
song altogether, or in Pucci’s terms, he does not “escape 
that reading scene.”?* Quite the contrary, he faces 
it on his own terms—and we may add, in the “right” 
way. Although he avidly desires (yAtyetat) to listen to 
the song,”? Odysseus arranges everything so as to not 
be carried away by it. As with Demodokos, he proves 
immune (here forcibly immune) to the seductions of 
storytelling which elsewhere he masters to perfection. 

This emphasis on the virtues of obveots and on the 
preeminence of oxoné¢ points again to specific practices 
of reading and listening. To focus on the ultimate aim 
of a given text implies a conscientious consumption of 
the text, excluding desultory reading or the fascination 
with “parerga.” As we have seen, such slow consump- 
tion is required in particular for religious or moral con- 
tents. It comes therefore as no surprise that the same 
approach surfaces when it comes to moralizing readings 


96 P. Pucci, The Song of the Sirens (Lanham, 1998), 175-77. On 
the dangers implied by the Sirens’ 6é\£1c, see L. H. Pratt, Lying and 
Poetry from Homer to Pindar: Falsehood and Deception in Archaic 
Greek Poetics (Ann Arbor, 1993), 77-81. 


97 On this interpretation in ancient and late antique times, see K. 
Berthelot, “Philo and the Allegorical Interpretation of Homer in the 
Platonic Tradition (with an Emphasis on Porphyry’s De antro nym- 
pharum),’ in Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, 
ed. M. Niehoff (Leiden and New York, 2012), 161-72. 

98 Pucci, Song of the Sirens, 177. 

99 Commentary on the Odyssey 2:4.43 Stallbaum. 
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of pagan texts. We find it, for instance, in the epigram 
devoted to Leukippe and Kleitophon preserved in the 
Palatine Anthology (AP 9.203) and ascribed to Photios 
or Leo the Philosopher. The last four lines encourage 
the reader to focus on the ultimate message of the novel, 
avoiding excessive desires, both readerly and bodily:'°° 


eimep O& Kal od owhpoveiv VéAy>, hiroc, 

Uy] THY TapEpyov THs ypadys oKdrret Gea, 
THY Tod Adyou 52 TPATA cvvdpoury ude: 
yuupooTorst yap Tovs Toodvtac Euppdvue. 


If you wish to be continent, friend, 

Do not look at marginal aspects, 

but first learn the moral of the discourse; 

for it prepares for the altar those who desire 
with continence. 


Later texts also adopt the same attitude about 
allegorical or moralizing reading of contemporary 
romances. More than a century after Eustathios, 
Manuel Philes, introducing Andronikos Palaiologos’s 
“erotic book,” advises prospective readers to behave 
“sagaciously.”!°! In so doing he discourages them from 
yielding to the refinements of diction and the entice- 
ments of narrative:1” 


100 On the epigram see T. Whitmarsh, Narrative and Identity 
in the Ancient Greek Novel: Returning Romance (Cambridge, 2011), 
168-70. 

101 Krumbacher controversially identified the romance sum- 
marized by Philes with Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe. The early 
twentieth-century debate on the identification is summarized in Le 
roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé, Texte établi et traduit par 
Michel Pichard (Paris, 1956), XVI, nn. 4 and s, and later in B. Knés, 
“Qui est l’auteur du roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé?” 
Hellenika 17 (1962): 274-295. See also R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek 
Romance (London, 2012), 190-92; C. Livanos, “Byzantine Poetic 
Tradition,” in The Byzantine World, ed. P. Stephenson (New York, 
2010), 205-7. Skepticism about the identification with Kallimachos 
and Chrysorrhoe is expressed by P. A. Agapitos, Narrative Structure 
in the Byzantine Vernacular Romances (Munich, 1991), 16, n. 16; P. 
A. Agapitos and O. L. Smith, The Study of Medieval Greek Romance: 
A Reassessment of Recent Work (Copenhagen, 1992), 55-56. On the 
two readerships described in the poem see again P. A. Agapitos, “SO 
Debate: Genre, Structure and Poetics in the Byzantine Vernacular 
Romances of Love,” SO 79 (2004): 7-58, here 18; idem, “Writing, 
Reading and Reciting,” 157-58. 

102 The poem was edited in 1896 by E. Martini (“A proposito di 
una poesia inedita di Manuel File,” RIL 29 [1896]: 460-71). The 
quotation comprises lines 14-29 (p. 466 Martini). 


Xd dé oxdret, BéAtioTe, TOV vodV TAY Adywr, 
Kal obves evOd¢ Tod oxoTOU THY TPAyLATWY, 
TPdG Yup TH KAA TMPOTPOTHV Got OetKVVEL, 
Katy éuddcets Epwtog 7 BibAos hépy- 

BovAet katopSodv; Ipc te <tob> tédouc Brére, 
Kal cavtoy éyybuvale Tois MPwTOIS TSVOIG 
undév Tpd¢ adTOods cicbahdvtac dxhdouc. 

Ei d’od catopSodv, aN dvarirrerv hy¢, 
TO Kahov avTSUATOV Od del ce Kplvetv. 

Kai péyye Aourdy éxtabeic ext xhivys, 

ur Kal puravO7 Svatvysc Td BiBAtov 
pudroxpivnbEev éx TpIBrjc Kaxooyddov. 


You, then, my dearest, observe the meaning of 
the story 

and grasp straight away the subject of its content, 

for the book points out to you an incitement to 
virtue, 

even if it presents discussions about love; 

Do you want to succeed? Look toward the end 
of the story: 

Exercise yourself through the initial efforts 

and do not avoid them once they have fallen 
upon you. 

Yet, if you do not wish to succeed, and you 
prefer to give up, 

you had better not judge beauty off the cuff, 

you had better go snoring, stretched on your bed, 

lest you unluckily defile the book, 

badly worn away by your selection. (trans. P. A. 
Agapitos, modified) 


As stressed by Panagiotis Agapitos, we have here, care- 
fully described, two types of audience: the one “careful 
and diligent” and, I add, dutifully practicing extensive 
reading; the other, “careless and slothful,” busy with 
intensive reading.1°> Indeed, Philes warns the reader 
against the dangers of being distracted by superfi- 
cial embellishments, and thus losing sight of the true 
meaning underlying the romance. Philes, moreover, 
stresses quite clearly that the sagacious reader is aware 
of the work’s narrative refinement, even though he does 
not fall prey to the plot. Such a reader does not jump 


103 Agapitos, “Writing, Reading and Reciting,” 158. 
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forward, fastidiously skipping annoying passages and 
making premature aesthetic judgments.1°* 

In a nutshell, Philes outlines an ideal reader 
closely resembling Eustathios’s cuveté¢. His approach 
to the pi90¢ discourages and scorns strong emotional 
responses to the text. The wise reader knows where 
to look, going straight to the book’s final aim. Philes’ 
“book defiler,” on the other hand, bears some resem- 
blance to Eustathios’s hungry Scythian. Both hunger 
for narratives of questionable content (pagan myths 
and erotic tales) and both devote themselves to a kind 
of consumption liable to be censured and rather private. 

There are also crucial differences, however, as is 
natural for two texts that do not belong to the same 
period or milieu. For Eustathios, rhetoric has the lion’s 
share, prevailing over allegory or moralizing reading. 
Most important, the narrative beauty of the poems is 
ultimately nourished and sustained by the desires of the 
Aiyvot, who are endowed with a certain, indirect autho- 
rial agency, as we have seen. Eustathios acknowledges 
the inevitability of a “gluttonous,” emotional approach 
to the Homeric creations, even though he does not iden- 
tify with it. Eustathios, like Odysseus, regards himself as 
aguvetéc, that is to say a professional reader fully in com- 
mand of the rhetorical techniques deployed by Homer. 


104 In interpreting lines 27-29, Agapitos seems to imply that the 
careless reader enjoys himself over the book while lying in bed, smit- 
ten with the romance’s erotic content (Agapitos, “Writing, Reading 
and Reciting,” 158). The xaxdayonog “reacts only spontaneously” 
to the story (ibid. and Agapitos, “SO Debate: Genre,” 18). I would 
like to suggest here an alternative and perhaps complementary read- 
ing: duMoxptvw points to a conscious selection of passages. Studies 
on manuscripts produced in the West have shown that it is possi- 
ble to identify the preferences of medieval readers by looking at 
the marks of dirt left on individual pages (see K. M. Rudy, “Dirty 
Books: Quantifying Patterns of Use in Medieval Manuscripts Using 
a Densitometer,” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art [2010]: 
1-26). Philes’ lines could suggest a similar phenomenon: the reader 
goes back to the same pleasurable passages time and again, thus 
staining the relevant pages. Such an interpretation would be in tune 
with Philes’ strong criticism of desultory reading practices. Finally, 
gvMoxp{vw conveys the same image as orepucddyoc: a selective, utili- 
tarian, and—why not?—pleasurable picking and choosing. 


To sum up, the exegesis of the Commentaries 
reshapes ancient concepts and analytical tools in order to 
reflect the society in which Eustathios lives and operates. 
The emphasis on reader response found in the scholia 
paves the way to the definition of the Atyvog reader, who 
bears many resemblances to the audience of young pupils 
and amateur literati addressed by Eustathios and his fel- 
low intellectuals in twelfth-century Constantinople. 
Similarly, Eustathios borrows from Pindar the word that 
defines the “professional” reader, thus finding a suitable 
self-labeling. Interestingly, cvvetéc in the original con- 
text was both exclusive and inclusive. It was exclusive 
in that it created a distinction between sagacious read- 
ers and 16 7rév (in Eustathios’s view), the vast majority 
unable to penetrate the subtlety of Pindar’s Odes. It 
was inclusive in that it created a bond between Pindar 
and his commissioners and patrons. It was a hallmark 
of aristocracy. Some sixteen centuries later, Eustathios 
reshapes the term, focusing on its exclusive character: 
avvetéc becomes a byword for the expert reader, draw- 
ing a line between the professional literati and their audi- 
ence, including commissioners and patrons. The latter 
are envisaged as voracious readers; at times unfocused, 
eager for rhetorical expansion, fictional narrative devices, 
and strong emotions. And yet, paradoxically, the cvvetot 
could not exist without the {yvot, just as Odysseus 
would not be able to prove his rhetorical prowess without 
the Phaeacians listening to his (fictional?) tales. In the 
narrative economy of the poems, just as in the cultural 
economy of the Komnenian era, the two groups are inex- 
tricably bound together. 
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105 Seen. 81 above. 
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